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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


NEW EDUCATION’ 


THE wording of this topic came out of the 
Program Committee. The three last words 
of the topic and the three first words in the 
name of this organization are the same. I 
judge this coincidence was not accidental, 
but intentional. 

We need not, however, understand that 
there is any authoritative creed which the 
NEF promulgates as binding. As I discuss 
the topic I do, however, feel certain compul- 
sions: I must state the common doctrines 
of the group; where I diverge I must make 
clear what part is judged common to all and 
what part is mine personally. If this re- 
sults in a striking emphasis on my own 
opinions, I beg your pardon in advance. 

Certain common general principles can 
easily be stated. 

1. Respect for the human personality as 
such is accepted as the chief foundation 
stone for the new education. This includes 
all humans and, as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to effect it, on terms of equality. 

This first principle furnishes the founda- 
tion for the second. 

2. Society must conduct itself on the ethi- 
cally equal treatment of all. All are to be 
treated, in Kant’s phrase, always as ends 
and never as means merely. Nor is any 
stage of life, as childhood, to be treated as 
means merely to any later stage. 


1 Prepared for the New Education Fellowship, 
Ann Arbor, July 7, 1941. 
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The third principle will not be under- 
stood in quite the same sense by all. But 
for the speaker at any rate it belongs next. 
In a sense and degree it restates the two 
preceding principles. In an even truer 
sense it bases itself on them. 

3. The good life, or the life good to live, 
is the foundation conception of ethics, 
democracy and education; it defines the 
content of each of these and the end at 
which each must aim. 

Moral obligation is the obligation so to 
live and act as to bring the good life as best 
possible to all concerned. 

Democracy is the effort to run society on 
the basis of bringing the good life to all the 
people by letting them manage it—on a 
basis of ethics, however. 

Education is leading the young people— 
on a basis of respect for growing person- 
ality—most effectively to learn and live the 
good life. 

4. The slowly made race-wrought culture 
as held by any group is the chief educative 
factor to determine how the members of 
that group will think and feel and act. 

The term culture as here used means all 
those transmitted results of prior human 
experience and contriving through which 
the group now carries on its life. 

This culture includes especially lan- 
guage, customs, tools, institutions, knowl- 
edge, ideals and standards. 
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In the aggregate, these have been grad- 
ually contrived, accumulated with sifting 
and modification and transmitted through 
the ages. 

In this sense ‘‘we are truly heirs of all 
the ages.’’ 

5. Learning goes on best in the degree 
that the individual himself sees and feels 
the significance, to his own felt needs, of 
what he does. 

It will later be brought out that all learn- 
ing is necessarily creative and that the more 
creative it is the better. It will also be 
brought out that, in a true sense, the child 
learns only as he lives what he learns. 

To these five principles, which are held 
widely in common among all who advocate 
‘‘the new education,’’ the author would like 
to add two others, perhaps less widely con- 
sidered but still seemingly necessary to a 
full picture. 

6. Change is inherent in human affairs. 
The future is not yet fixed. Effort counts, 
but the event 1s precarious. 

The stream of affairs develops novelly. 
Each developing situation is in some re- 
spects new. Always, however, there is min- 
gled old and new. Man manages by taking 
hold of the old and familiar. It is the ob- 
served uniformities that make this possible. 
Knowledge is knowledge of observed uni- 
formities. 

7. The free play of intelligence is our 
final resource to tell us what to think and do 
in all individual and social affairs—intelli- 
gence playing freely upon experience m 
any and all its content, including the use of 
intelligence itself. 

Actual effective intelligence shows two 
components: native ability and the utilized 
cultural contribution. Native ability varies 
from person to person, tut probably has not 
appreciably improved for a good many 
thousand years. The cultural contribution 
improves with each new discovery adopted 
for use. We have more recently, with great 
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success, built scientific intelligence ; we need 
now to build social intelligence. 

So much for the commoner principles on 
which the new education is founded. It 
next becomes necessary to state a theory of 
learning in terms of which the teacher is 
fittingly or suitably to carry on the work of 
the new school. The particular theory of 
learning here given is the writer’s own. It 
seems, however, not to contradict previous 
ideas of learning common in the new edu- 
cation, but rather to extend them and, as 
the writer sees it, to clarify them and direct 
them more precisely and effectively. It is 
the essence of this theory that learning is 
inherent in experience itself. 

In what we call experience it appears 
that the content of any one of its successive 
stages does not die with the experiencing 
but stays on to permeate pertinently one 
or more later stages. A simple instance will 
illustrate what is meant. My wife is read- 
ing; I am writing. She looks at the clock, 
notes the time and calls my attention to the 
hour. The hour so noted gets in its effect; 
it stays with us to make us decide that it is 
time to go out for dinner. This decision in 
turn stays with us to make us dress and 
start out. That it was for dinner that we 
came out raises the question as to which 
restaurant to choose. This choice once 
made directs in its turn our steps to the 
agreed-upon place. Here the specific idea 
of dinner, which has permeated the whole 
experience, takes more precise hold. We 
seek a table, scan the menu, order meals 
and proceed to dine. Even this simple in- 
stance is illustrative of all experience. 
Other instances might, to be sure, better 
illustrate the emotional or show more last- 
ing learning effects; but the fact of staying 
on to permeate successive stages is neces- 
sary to any and all experiencing. 

We are now ready to define learning as 
any content or phase of living or experience 
which stays on afterward with one to affect 
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pertinently one’s further living. In the 
instance above we learned that it was time 
for dinner; this stayed with us and per- 
meated pertinently our further thoughts 


and movements. Also our decision to go to 


a specific restaurant stayed on to guide our 
steps thither. Most learning—almost all 
significant learning—comes thus into exist- 
ence as the inherent by-product of con- 


-Scious living itself and primarily for the 


purpose, so to say, of carrying on the pres- 


.ent experience rather than for any subse- 


quent use, however important, to which it 
may also be put. 

Time and space forbid full discussion 
here; but it may be pointed out that each 
stage of any on-going experience ends with 
certain acceptances, one or more; and it is 
these which, as they are accepted to act on, 
permeate pertinently the later stages of the 
same experience to make a unity of the 
whole, or possibly of subsequent experi- 
ences also, thus to give unity and coherence 
to life. In the instance given we accepted 
that it was time for dinner, that we should 
dress, that we would go to Vera Megowen’s, 
etc., etc. So we learn the content of any 
stage of the on-going life process as we 
accept it to act on; learn some content of 
each successive stage which as accepted to 
act on becomes the foundation for the next 
stage. 

It is further true that we learn any such 
item of experience in the degree that we 
live it or—what is nearly the same thing— 
in the degree that we count it important 
for us. To this may be added also that we 
learn each such item in the degree that it 
fits in with, or interrelates itself with, what 
we already well know. And, still farther, 
the fact that the learned item stays on with 
one to permeate and so pertinently influ- 
ence his further living is precisely a more 
explicit way of saying that what is learned 
is therein built at once into character. 
Finally, as regards this discussion of 
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learning, it may be explained that each one 
lives his responses and nothing else. Each 
one who reads these lines reads not what 
was intended, though he may approximate 
it; nor what the words objectively con- 
sidered may mean and say, though again 
he may approximate this. Instead each one 
reads what he tells himself the words mean. 
It is this that he learns as he accepts it to 
act on. So each one learns his responses, 
only his responses and all his responses, 
learning each such response as he himself 
accepts it in his way and for his purposes 
to act on. 

We can then sum up the statement on 
learning as herein conceived : 

Each one learns what he lives; which 
means that he learns his responses, only his 
responses and all his responses, learning 
each as he accepts it in his own heart to 
act on and live by. He learns each such 
accepted response in the degree that he 
counts it important and in the degree that 
it interrelates itself with what he already 
knows. And what he learns he thus builds 
at once into character, there to serve as the 
foundation of further living and learning. 

One final short word on the curriculum 
must conclude this already over-extended 
statement. 

Since the child learns what he lives, the 
school should be primarily a place for liv- 
ing, for living all the aspects of life proper 
to be built into mind and character. Since, 
further, the child learns only his responses, 
if we wish him to learn anything to build 
into his mind or character, he must first live 
that thing. More precisely, he must respond 
that way as his own understood and heart- 
felt answer and response to some confront- 
ing situation in his life which, as he sees 
and feels it, calls forth that response in him 
as his answer to that situation. These con- 
siderations cut deep, explicitly denying the 
older type of curriculum made in advance 
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with its assignments of subject-matter-set- 
out-to-be-learned. The only kind of cur- 
riculum able to meet these learning de- 
mands is an emerging one—for life is like 
that—a curriculum in which we seek living 
and pursue it, such living as calls forth 
from the pupils the varied kinds of re- 
sponses that are fit to be built into the 
worthy mind and character—thoughts, dis- 
tinetions, insights and _ seen-relationships 
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adequate to build mind; sensitivities, val- 
ues, appreciations and moral responses and 
decisions fit to build sound character. The 
finer and richer the living and the more 
zealously and creatively the children live 
it, the finer the resulting curriculum and 
the finer the resulting minds and _char- 
acters. 

Thus in crowded perspective is the phi- 
losophy of the new education. 


HAPPY THOUGH HISTORICAL: By 


THE MODERN HISTORIAN 


IN A TIME OF TROUBLE 


TuHIs present time of trouble is a vulgar, 
painful affair with its aspects of insecurity 
and fatefulness, cutting through a very 
sensitive society thoroughly organized for 
unhappiness. If the sixteenth-century cri- 
sis began to confuse the road to the King- 
dom of God and the nineteenth struggled 
to consolidate the Kingdom of the World, 
this modern agony seems to destroy both 
kingdoms. 

Obviously, chaos has special meaning for 
the historian who, unlike mankind, needs 
ample time to find and elaborate the wrong 
answers. Through his vicarious compan- 
ionship with bygone eras, he hesitates to 
accept a lay commonplace: that this is the, 
not a, time of troubles. 

History, a political barometer which 
materialistic Marxists discussed endlessly, 
often went to the front line in Communist 
Russia because of revolutionary fervor as 
well as professional jealousy. Certain new 
fields, such as the French Revolution, were 
exploited with success, sometimes on a piece- 
work basis. But under Pokrovsky’s con- 
cept of the social sciences, history degener- 
ated into excessive pattern-making and 
ignorance of chronology so that even the 
bureaucrats complained in 1934, demand- 
ing concreteness, more colorful history 
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and biography, even ancient history, to 
counteract the intense modernity. It is not 
clear how much historians had to do with 
the readjustment from universal material- 
ism to indigenous nationalism in historiog- 
raphy. In 1937, Shestakov’s prize text on 
the USSR sounded American in its na- 
tionalism and in its conviction that whoever 
knows history will better understand the 
contemporary life of one’s enemies. 

Even before the Nazis, certain elements 
in German historiography often disturbed 
us. Now, history, especially as inspired by 
deeds, is popular where Hitler, who thought 
the pre-1914 comic histories of England 
dangerously misleading, recommends this 
‘*seience’’ as a teacher for the future and 
for the existence of one’s nationality. Sig- 
nificantly, historians suffered less disloca- 
tion than scholars in pure science. As in 
Italy, there has been a flood of writings 
on primal history. Even though Walter 
Frank’s program of kampfénde Wissen- 
schaft encouraged blitzkriegs, the Nazi 
outlook includes a realism which prevents 
complete paranoia about their own or for- 
eign history. Hence, we dare not ignore 
the gems or paste of German production. 

One might inquire here whether the his- 
torian is essentially conservative or radical 
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because of his mental diet. We confess 
that, perforce, we bury part of the past. 
In this sense, historians are always radical. 
Unequaled by the novelist, poet or philoso- 
pher, we are equipped to be the complete 
eynic. And by the same token, we can 
build mighty mansions. As propagandists, 
we can pull the past about us like shivering 
Epigonus, remembering defeat, but able 
also to document a dynamic hatred. It is 
also clear, perhaps even to the official élite, 


that ‘‘created’’ history, full of deliberate 


omissions and footnoted lies, can backfire, 
smudging the intellect of those wilful lead- 
ers and their children. 

History proves itself a vital force in the 
life of any nation, authoritarian or liberal. 
In a crisis, it seems infused with both values 
and an image of order. Historians may 
be shot, exiled or deprived of footnotes, but 
there are many historians. 

What are the prospects for us? Should 
we desert European history? Should we 
leave the field to émigré scholars? Em- 
phatically no! We must enlist more Amer- 
ican recruits, increase our researchers in 
Europe, not bring them home. The pres- 
sure of events which often makes heroes of 
others usually forces us to seem trivial, 
and fearfully negligent in many fields. 
Shifts in the patterns of research-concen- 
tration may hurt our topic-snobbery. 
There is already the Latin-American 
“‘boom.’’ Roughly, work in Latin-Amer- 
ican history amounts to about one seventh 
of that in modern European, which receives 
slightly more than one half of the attention 
given to United States history. Possibly 
the emphasis on English and French his- 
tory will decrease. We may even encom- 
pass the perspective of Far Eastern culture. 
To carry on historiography probably costs 
Americans only $35,000,000 a year, hardly 
an expense in our society. 

Nothing, one may hazard, can be so pro- 
ductive of fresh insights into American 
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history as more research-training in Euro- 
pean history. But while there may be a 
turn from specialization and economics 
toward syntheses and Ideengeschichte, it 
seems unlikely that we can emulate Pro- 
fessor Beard’s new seminar on American 
history which, in seeking ‘‘integrated com- 
prehension,’’ weaves itself around those 
values he considers most precious. Would 
it be advisable so to organize a course on 
any portion of foreign history? Germany, 
for example? The difference in outlook, 
methods, purposes and results between our 
colleagues in United States history and our- 
selves has not been fully explored. Per- 
haps, as American historians of modern 
Europe, our task of realism is clearer; but 
we, too, face spiritual hazards. Never- 
theless, ‘‘integrated comprehension’”’ will 
probably be our slogan. 

Historians now proclaim their social 
function and faith with Buchmanite zeal. 
The depression of the 1930’s encouraged 
our first symposium on the problems of 
younger scholars. The sesquicentennial 
of the American Constitution in 1937 in- 
spired the first purpose ever announced for 
the American Historical Association’s an- 
nual program. In 1939 and 1940, its 
Christmas conferences promised ‘‘not to 
strive for definitive answers.’’ Suffering 
from ‘‘book bends’’ due to the pressure 
from flooding masses of material in the 
caverns of libraries and archives, we have 
sought relief in monographs on the faith 
that the piecing together of the details of 
human life would lead smoothly to the 
same valuable results as the coral-reefing 
of minutiae in science. We repeat so often 
our cult-word, ‘‘approach,’’ that many of 
the uninitiated await our arrival. With all 
the over-exciting cross-fertilization in the 
social sciences since 1918, it is hard to im- 
agine many more ‘‘approaches’’—unless in 
a faculty and curricular reorganizatien in- 
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corporating new conceptual frameworks. 
Clio must loose her snood and face reality. 

And in war times? In despair, some 
persons would advise us to collect docu- 
ments or anecdotes— 


Or in some mightier Creel Committee 
Lounge in acquired responsibility. 


In spite of ‘‘scarce scholarship,’’ American 
historical research is better prepared than 
at the outset of this time of troubles. But 
the problem of European documentation is 
more serious than in 1914-1918; broken in- 
tellectual contacts and totalitarian obscur- 
antism were at work long before this war 
began. 

Sir Charles Robertson recently told his 
war-torn British colleagues to turn to 
ancient or medieval history for the training 
of temperament, not for escape. Yet our 
modern period has the smell of mustiness 
about it, and there are considerable lags 
between recent events and the application 
of historical techniques. Robertson’s speech 
implies that historical knowledge may save 
us from the flux of history but not from the 
flux of historical opinion. 

But ahead is a subtle danger to our pro- 
fession. The time-space sense has been 
democratized to our guild’s benefit. But 
there have been epochs—in medieval 
Europe, in Greece, in India—with a blurred 
time-space mentality. Since authoritarian 
values do not use historical perspective, we 
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may well shudder at the prospect of another 
epoch with no time or space sense. Who 
will count the split seconds of the diplo- 
matic dispatches of World War II? 
Already many persons profess interest only 
in the ‘‘pure present.’’ Our consolation is 
that Thucydides, Polybius and Tacitus saw 
the value of their present. 

Meanwhile, recall a few of the refreshing 
insights we gained of the nineteenth-twen- 
tieth centuries in the last generation: the 
clues of economics, of technology, of the 
maturity of nationalism, of the common 
man as hero, of Freud, of relativity! We 
still hover about the corpse of the past like 
sophisticated vultures. We know by some 
morbid, inner light that our kind will profit 
from these very times of trouble—new in- 
formation, new clues uncovered by bombs, 
monographs inspired by Messerschmitts not 
by monoliths. It is this that sets us apart 
from other human beings who have not yet 
envisaged their role in a changed world. 
Now what a joyous prospect of reinterpre- 
tation as the troubles continue! Spengler, 
though gloomy about the Western future, 
saved for the historian the superlative task 
of grasping the purport of all events—for 
what end, I do not know, except ‘‘interest.”’ 
The historian will be interested—his chief 
motivation. 

This unseemly happiness will produce 
much useful work if not spiritual satisfac- 
tion. 


IMPLEMENTING DEMOCRACY 
A FRAME OF REFERENCE AND A DESIGN 


FOR RADIO 


In ‘‘The Humanizing of Knowledge,”’ 
James Harvey Robinson wrote of the nec- 
essity of bringing to the man in the street 
the findings of scientific research, reported 
in terms so understandable and ‘‘human- 
- ized’’ that he who runs might read. To 


By 
HARRY BRICKER 


Robinson, writing in the relative calm and 
stability of the early 20’s, it seemed reason- 
able enough to urge that for a fuller life 
in a democracy there ought to be a fuller 
democracy of knowledge. It was fitting, 
too, for him to assume, nearly two decades 
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ago, that this extension of knowledge could 
be promoted best by means of the distribu- 
tion of readable books. 

Since then, change on all fronts has been 
of the essence. The sharp challenges of the 
’30’s and their culmination in the crisis of 
the ’40’s have brought under defensive 
scrutiny, not so much this democracy-of- 
knowledge, as the very democracy-as-a-way- 
of-life which the complacent ’20’s could 
take for granted. Need one add, moreover, 
that, for our own day, readable books can 
serve as but one agency? As the medium of 
mass communication, print is now eclipsed, 
even if not totally, by the more pervasive 
radio and motion picture. Since then, also, 
there has developed fuller understanding 
and wider manipulation of the emotional- 
izing aspects of mass communication: 
‘‘propaganda’’ is the watchword of to-day. 

For a democracy whose formula now is 
‘‘national defense,’’ the need for social- 
izing knowledge has become vastly more 
critical. That knowledge includes, obvi- 
ously, such aspects of national defense as 
are involved directly in the mobilization of 
man-power and natural resources for mili- 
tary and industrial purposes. But we 
refer here specifically to knowledge of the 
more far-reaching implications inherent in 
a situation in which the democratic way of 
life is faced by the challenges of totali- 
tarianism. We refer to knowledge of the 
dangers confronting a society caught up 
by the prospect of world domination by 
anti-democratic forces; knowledge of the 
social self-examination and readjustment 
that must result in either a heightened 
morale and a process that are democracy 
itself, or, failing that, a capitulation that 
is, in its earlier stages only, psychological 
and ideological. 

A people can not defend democracy 
without first understanding its meaning 
fully and clearly. How can that under- 
standing be achieved on the necessarily 
widest possible base? 
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On the one hand, the essential réle of 
artist and poet is proclaimed. Who better 
than the people’s artists and poets, asks 
MacLeish, ‘‘can make actual to them, and 
thus possible,’’ the realization that in the 
present emergency ‘‘it is a mobilization for 
something far, far greater than temporary 
defense against a temporary danger’’? 
And on the other hand, social scientist and 
teacher, in classroom and convention, in 
treatise and report, show increasing aware- 
ness of the implications of the crisis and 
the essential rdle to be played by the edu- 
eator. Evidence is the theme adopted for 
study and discussion by groups, local, 
regional and national. Further testimony 
of this growing sensitivity are reports of 
the deliberations of a variety of educational 
associations and commissions, such as the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and others. 
Perhaps most fundamental is Lynd’s pro- 
voecative examination into the place of 
social science in American culture, ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge for What?’’ 

But what of the man in the street? He, 
too, is growing more conscious of the fact 
that there is some kind of crisis about, that 
divergent ways of life have joined issue. Is 
it a sound assumption that his awareness 
grows from the current mobilizing of man- 
power for military preparedness, the har- 
nessing of industry for defense production, 
the inereasing taxation, the major pro- 
nouncements on foreign and domestic pol- 
icy, the headlined phrases such as ‘‘bottle- 
necks,’’ ‘‘neutrality act,’’ ‘‘arsenal of de- 
mocracy’’? Is John Doe, then, develop- 
ing keener insight into the spirit of this 
democracy which is on the defensive; is he 
growing in an understanding of its nature, 
of how it manifests itself, how its flame may 
be nurtured and kept alive, how it concerns 
him, John Doe, in the vitals of his daily 
living ? 

Underlying Robinson’s thinking was the 
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apparent assumption that there existed, as 
it were, a pyramidal structure or scale, at 
the apex of which clustered the relatively 
few scholars and bearers of the torch, while 
at the broad base were the masses for whom 
the scholar’s knowledge, if it was to reach 
the many, must be humanized, socialized, 
democratized. 

Does, and must, that figure hold true with 
respect to understanding the meaning of 
democracy? Is there and must there be a 
‘“bottleneck’’ of language, method, chan- 
nel, as a result of which vital thinking and 
understanding of democracy will be limited 
to the few, the so-called carriers or torch- 
bearers? 

Let us grant that this is, admittedly, a 
problem that faces democracy. Yet it is 
fatal to stop at that point, to accept that 
statement of the problem as other than 
partial. We must recognize that there is a 
second phase, perhaps a more important 
phase, of the problem, a recognition of 
which upsets the assumption that knowl- 
edge for democracy must, inevitably, pro- 
ceed from above downward, and that our 
task, in whole, is the socializing of a 
knowledge and an understanding held by 
the few into terms meaningful for the 
many. It is primarily this second phase 
of the larger problem which is of concern to 
us at present. It may be stated thus: there 
is knowledge for democracy—in the form 
of attitudes, techniques, organizational 
mechanisms—held by many who are at the 
base of our pyramidal seale, but by not 
enough of those who are at that base. Re- 
stated in terms of our immediate interest, 
the problem is that of getting to the John 
Does of communities A, B, C, those ideas, 
attitudes, understandings, techniques pos- 
sessed by and functioning for the Richard 
Roes of communities X, Y, Z. 

The question to be avoided here is the 
relatively academic one concerning the rdéle 
of the ‘‘frontier thinker,’’ of the artist and 
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poet as ‘‘the legislators of mankind.’’ The 
central question here is the urgent one of 
how to communicate to man-in-the-mass, by 
whatever effective means available, the 
thinking, the sensitivities, the processes 
which are, in effect, the democratic life. 

Surely herein lies the problem of adult 
education, a problem the clamor of which 
is insistent and not to be denied. 

What media shall be employed? Ob- 
viously, all channels that are available. 
The question becomes one of the relative 
suitability of a particular medium for con- 
veying a particular subject matter to the 
widest possible group. 

In an attempt to sketch several of what 
appear to be basic considerations in bring- 
ing essential concepts to the broadest pos- 
sible number, our immediate concern is 
specifically with the rédle of radio, the 
medium that reaches the greatest number 
simultaneously. On the basis of the more 
or less clearly recognized peculiarities of 
other media—as regards nature of controls, 
accessibility, effectiveness as mass-commu- 
nication vehicles—the reader can make 
such further applications as appear rele- 
vant to those media. 

Radio has employed and is employing a 
variety of types of programs addressed pri- 
marily to adult listeners on subjects that 
are more or less directly of concern to our 
immediate interest—the strengthening of a 
democracy which finds itself in a crisis 
situation. Types of programs which fall 
within this general category may be classi- 
fied rather arbitrarily as follows: 

1. Discussions of public questions and issues 
through addresses, interviews, panels, round tables, 
forums. 

2. Recreating from history individuals and situa- 
tions, in order to dramatize the beginnings of 
American democracy and the obstacles that a devel- 
oping democracy has had to overcome. 

3. Dramatizing contemporary individuals and 
groups, whose activities are worthy of wide atten- 


tion because of the contributions they have made 
and are making to American life. 











Clearly, there are both advantages and 
disadvantages inherent in these various 
techniques, considered with respect to the 
degree to which programs of these types are 
effective, as types, in conveying given in- 
formation, attitudes, procedures. For ex- 
ample, as a technique the dramatization has 
advantages which the talk does not have, 
and vice versa. Of course, evaluations 
should be based on a combination of factors, 
such as authenticity of purpose and con- 
‘tent, production techniques and, to borrow 
the concept of readability from the area of 
print, the element of assimilability or com- 
municability. In a sense, communicability 
may be thought of as the sum of all other 
factors, but it is more than the sum. It 
involves a consideration of the listener’s 
‘‘readiness,’’ his present and changing 
status, educational, socio-economic and so 
forth. Communicability is the listening 
ease, interest, content and technique of a 
program—all these in relation to the lis- 
tener as individual and as group-member. 

This altogether imperfect attempt at 
analysis may prove somewhat more mean- 
ingful if a number of assumptions relevant 
to our problem are made: 


1, Other things being equal, the individual is 
likely to prefer an emotionalized treatment, such 
as a dramatization, of a problem to a straight talk 
or discussion; address and discussion appear to 
gain in interest to the degree to which they are 
characterized by the emotional and dramatic appeal 
arising, for example, from a clash of personalities. 

2. All things equal, the individual is likely to 
have a greater initial interest and a greater poten- 
tial interest in subjects and situations with which 
he has familiarity, especially if these subjects have 
been moot or problematical to him. 

3. All things equal, the individual is likely to be 
more easily motivated to action leading toward the 
solution of his problems when he realizes that 
others such as he and his group, faced by similar 
problems, have effectively solved those problems 
by methods with which he and his group can become 
acquainted and which are within his resources to 
employ. 


The essence of action in a democracy is 
purposive, cooperative, group action movy- 
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ing toward a goal set up by group think- 
ing. One circumstance which goes far 
toward explaining the lack of more of such 
democratic action is the interval between 
two realities : 

On the one hand, groups everywhere are 
sensing that in an emergency there must be 
something they can do and must do. They 
face problems in the determination and 
selection of objectives, methods, programs, 
forms of organization, problems about 
which they need information and guidance. 
In addition, many individuals, unaffiliated, 
feel the need of associating with other indi- 
viduals in groups that can follow a line of 
study, a path of action leading toward de- 
sirable personal and social ends. 

And, on the other hand, there are numer- 
ous instances, scattered throughout the 
nation, of laudable group and community 
projects which are successful pioneering 
efforts in meeting felt needs and recognized 
problems. Individuals, clubs, associations, 
communities large and small, can be found 
which, through democratic thinking and 
acting, are developing techniques, pro- 
grams, organizations which are truly ex- 
periments and adventures in democracy. 

A basie problem is that of bridging the 
gap between these two situations. 

Frequently, reports of significant com- 
munity programs do find their way into 
print, and occasionally to screen and radio. 
It is a significant tribute to the inherent 
‘‘human-interest’’ value of these projects 
that such publicity follows from successful 
competition for space and time usually de- 
voted to accounts of violent life and violent 
death. Even within the confines of the 
formal, academic journal or conference 
their ‘‘ human interest’’ has broken through 
the dignified restraint of the professional 
atmosphere. 

A town was aroused by the widely-pub- 
licized report that its delinquency rate was 
the highest in its state. There was a com- 
munity problem. What was to be done 
about it? A community study was made, 
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with emphasis centered upon activities of 
out-of-school youth. Citizen committees 
were set up. Full use of school buildings 
after four o’clock was obtained. A budget- 
plan was devised. A summer camp was 
organized. But the chief source of the 
crimes had been traced to twenty-one 
families. Accordingly, the mothers of these 
families were approached, were persuaded 
to join a Mothers’ Club with the slogan 
‘‘clean up—dress up—pep up.’’ A com- 
munity youth and adult program swung 
into action. 

A small city complained that it was doing 
everything for its young people, yet the 
young people complained that they had 
nothing they wanted. There was a prob- 
lem. What was to be done about it? A 
committee started with the school. The 
school children asked themselves, What do 
we want? Out of the hundreds of ideas 
suggested by the children as to things to do, 
a ‘‘Want-Need List’’ was drawn up. The 
areas of interest thus revealed included 
health, orderliness, leisure, cleanliness, 
safety, economic security, civic beautifica- 
tion. Standards of civic pride were built 
up. The school was made the center of the 
district. A  widely-representative Com- 
munity Council was formed. From demo- 
cratic group action came improvement— 
civic, educational, recreational. 

In a rural community a council is at 
work, a coordinated adult-education pro- 
gram has been developed, the work of the 
community has been unified and made more 
purposeful. In an urban community, wel- 
fare work had reached an impasse: it was 
difficult to contact new volunteer workers 
in an impersonal city where no one seemed 
to know his neighbor. ‘‘ Know Your Neigh- 
bor’’ groups were organized; the slogan 
became, ‘‘Know Your Neighborhood and 
You Will Know Your Nation.’’ In a rural 
county, families of farmers met in study 
groups, known as ‘‘ Advisory Councils,’’ in 
order better to understand their mutual 
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problems as producers and consumers. In 
an urban community, a group of people 
began to realize, with something of a shock, 
that there was a general, disheartening in- 
difference to aliens who were becoming citi- 
zens of America. A ‘‘new-citizen-recogni- 
tion’’ program was organized. In a rural 
county, a bookmobile is being used with 
admirable results. In another community, 
a plan has been devised for extending the 
annual Brotherhood Week beyond a period 
of seven days of the year. 

Throughout the nation, at the tap-roots, 
are many instances of common sense and 
ingenuity and good, cooperative, democratic 
group-work in meeting needs, solving prob- 
lems. These programs are not of small im- 
portance for a functioning democracy. 
They are surely of increasing importance 
in an emergency when, for many, material 
defense tends to obscure the need for social 
and cultural defense. 

MacLeish has said, ‘‘ Democracy in action 
is a cause for which the stones themselves 
will fight.’’ 

Democracy is in action. Democracy is at 
work. The pulse of democracy is beating. 
There are being carried on, now, adventures 
in democracy which have all, and more, of 
the thrill and gusto of the adventures, 
fictional or real, of the laboratory, the expe- 
dition, the sand hog, the steel worker. The 
American way is already the way for many 
Americans, in many communities. Within 
the larger pattern of democracy are smaller 
patterns, now, which have significance lo- 
eally. Need that significance remain local, 
waiting upon fortuitous diffusion and adap- 
tation? ‘‘A more perfect union’’ can come 
a little closer to realization by making more 
widely known such evidences of the prom- 
ise of America. 


If many organizations, in communities 


large and small, are at present doing little 
or nothing of vital community, and there- 
fore national, value, we may assume that at 
least part of this inaction results from lack 
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of knowledge as to what such groups can 
do, since similar groups elsewhere are doing 
those things now. There is probably suffi- 
cient leadership latent in many of these 
groups. What is needed often is perhaps 
the spark of an idea, a goal, a method, that 
will be enough to start a process going, that 
will result in adapting a good idea to a par- 
ticular local situation. 

In radio, outstanding individuals, living 
and dead, have been acclaimed for their 
contributions to mankind: the great scien- 
tist, social worker, poet, statesman. The 
less spectacular laborer at work, the pro- 
fessional man about his duties, the mother 
busy with her family and home—these also 
have been described vividly, interestingly. 
More rarely is it the group which is hon- 
ored; notable exceptions are ‘‘ Americans 
All—Immigrants All’’ and ‘‘Democracy in 
Action.’’ Does the community at work— 
socially, culturally, democratically—defy 
the techniques of effective dramatic presen- 
tation ? 

Occasionally, the theatrical motion pic- 
ture—chiefly through its Cinderella, the 
documentary film—has taken the group, in 
its anonymity and simplicity, and has dra- 
matized, with all the impact of the 
‘‘thriller,’’? a gripping aspect of reality— 
group action in meeting a significant group 
problem. Such, for instance, is ‘‘The 
Power and the Land.”’ 

Perhaps radio, too, feels growing intima- 
tions of the documentary ? 

Must strengthening of morale—a height- 
ened reaffirmation of faith, based on under- 
standing, in democracy—resolve itself into 
a plethora of more or less subtle flag-wav- 
ings and drum-beatings? Must there be 
only an insignificant place for the defense 
and extension of democracy on the basis of 
a recognition of its weaknesses as well as 
its strengths, when such recognition can be 
coupled with a sincere attempt to extend 
those strengths and to eliminate those weak- 
nesses? Perhaps it is the unique contribu- 
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tion of ‘‘The Free Company’’ to indicate 
some of those directions. 

Our thesis, particularly in so far as it is 
pointed directly at radio as medium for our 
purpose, may be summarized thus: 

1. There are desirable ideals, goals, ac- 
tivities, processes which should motivate 
communities, particularly in view of the 
urgency of the morale-for-democracy as- 
pects of defense. 

2. Here and there may be found com- 


‘munities, and groups within communities, 


which have sensed such goals and, faced 
with the problem of making those goals 
functional, have devised valuable tech- 
niques or mechanisms for achieving those 
goals. 

3. Radio can bring to its public the story 
of these present, operating, democratically- 
conceived and democratically-functioning 
adventures—dramatizing, with all the 
beauty and power and effectiveness that 
can come from documentary and semi-docu- 
mentary, the problem as felt, the resources 
as available, the solution as attempted, the 
program as in operation now. 

Let us grant that the basic approach to 
our culture lies, ultimately, in relation to 
the social-economic structurings of that 
society; that, in the last analysis, the 
strategy of mass communication becomes a 
kind of begging of the basie question. 
Nevertheless, there is an important place 
for a strategy planned and executed in rela- 
tion to what may be called the super-struc- 
turings of society. A program such as has 
been suggested above need not merit the 
label ‘‘oppor!tnistic.’’ On its level, within 
its frame of reference, that design need not 
play havoe with Lynd’s series of ‘‘out- 
rageous hypotheses’’ and problems involv- 
ing the ‘‘frustration of the urgent cravings 
of the great masses of the American 
people. ’’ 

Here is at least one type of that democra- 
tization of knowledge that is crucial for our 
times. 
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THE IMPENDING SHORTAGE OF 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


A WARNING that the country “faces a serious 
shortage of qualified teachers” has been sent out 
as the first report of the NEA’s National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Edueation, recently organized under the chair- 
manship of Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the 
department of higher education, New York Uni- 
versity. The warning is based on “a nation- 
wide survey” conducted by the commission. 
The report makes the following statements 
among others: 


This acute shortage has already reached the rural 
districts, where between 40,000 and 50,000 qualified 
teachers will be needed during the coming academic 
year. .. . That the boom in defense industries, 
offering high salaries to men and women in teach- 
ing posts, is drawing off many of the lower-paid 
rural teachers became apparent to the commission 
as a result of its study. 

At present the shortage be felt most 
acutely in the rural sections of the country and the 
small cities; however, if the war continues, and the 
demand for defense workers increases, this shortage 
will reach the large cities. ...In fact ...a definite 
shortage in the field of vocational education is al- 
ready felt in the cities, and it is estimated that at 
least 10,000 trained teachers would be needed this 
year in such fields as industrial arts, business, sci- 
ence, mathematics, physical education, home eco- 
nomics and music... . ; 


will 


A fear that, because of the shortage, the edu- 
cational standards would be lowered was voiced 
by Dr. Myers. The report indicated that many 
communities are reducing their teaching require- 
ments this fall. 


In fact ... between 5,000 and 10,000 emergency 
certificates will be granted to teachers during the 
coming year, permitting them to enter the profes- 
sion at lowered standards. For 1941-42, Louisiana 
intends to grant 1,000 emergency teaching certifi- 
cates; Tennessee, 300; Kentucky, 250; Georgia and 
Virginia, 200 each; Nebraska, 100. 

The report proposes that “communities in- 
crease teaching salaries from 10 to 25 per cent., 
depending upon the particular district, with an 
average country-wide increase of 15 per cent.” 
This would add, it is estimated, “approximately 





$200,000,000 in wages to the teachers of this 
country for the next academic year.” 

To add to the impending shortage, the report 
says, the supply of potential teachers has been 
curtailed as a result of the drastic decline in the 
enrolment of state teachers colleges and normal 
schools, in which enrolments have dropped an 
average of 11 per cent., and in the universities, 
where most secondary teachers are prepared, in 
which enrolments have declined 8 per cent. 

While at present there are still some thou- 
sands of unemployed licensed teachers, particu- 
larly in the large metropolitan areas, the report 
predicts that these teachers will be absorbed 
within the next year or two, thus leaving a 
serious dearth of qualified instructors for the 
elementary and secondary levels. It will be at 
that time that the shrinkages in the enrolment 
of the institutions preparing teachers will be 
most sharply felt. 


A NEW ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 


THE final step in the organization of the Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges to accredit collegiate 
institutions on the primary basis of the results 
of educational efforts was taken recently when 
forms for reports were sent out to more than 
200 prospective member colleges by O. C. Mil- 
ler, dean, Tennessee College for Women (Mur- 
freesboro), and president of the association. 

Several meetings were held earlier in the year 
for the purpose of perfecting the organization 
of the association. At a meeting held at Ashe- 
ville (N. C.), July 13, officers were chosen. A 
committee consisting of deans and professors 
of several colleges had previously drawn up a 
statement of the policies for the proposed as- 
sociation. The men and women responsible 
for the organization of the association were 
connected with small liberal-arts, church-related 
and private colleges. The constitution provides, 
however, that a public institution may join the 
association if the application for membership 
is approved by the executive committee. The 
final meeting to form the organization was at- 
tended by representatives from 19 colleges lo- 
cated in nine states. Officials of more than 75 
colleges, located in 19 states, had approved the 
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general idea of the formation of the accredit- 
ing agency. 

The general procedure for accrediting a col- 
lege will be for an official of the institution 
to make a statemént to the executive committee 
as to the aim and purpose of the institution. 
A report will also be given the executive com- 
mittee regarding the library, the training and 
experience of the faculty, laboratory equipment, 
number of books and periodicals received by the 
library, the accommodations in the way of build- 
ings, the salaries of the teachers and the income 
of the institution. The college applying for 
membership will also provide a list of the grad- 
uates for the past ten years, including especially 
those who have attended other institutions. 

The executive committee will study the re- 
ported aims and objectives of the college. They 
will also study the college program and under- 
take to evaluate the work of the institution ac- 
cording to its effectiveness in carrying out its 
aims and objectives. 

The college will not be required to have any 
certain endowment or to pay teachers in ac- 
cordance with any specified salary schedule. 
Neither will the institution be required to have 
any definite number of books in the library. The 
work of the institution will be judged according 
to the product. Information as to students, 
buildings, income and plant will be sought only 
to throw light on how well the institution is able 
to carry out its announced educational program. 
Colleges that are not adequately carrying out 
their educational programs, according to the 
opinion of the committee, will be permitted to 
meet the conditions gradually or to “grow in 
service.” 

In accrediting the schools, the officials of the 
Central Association of Colleges expect to follow 
the suggestions of the committee on revision of 
standards of the Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards. It 
will not undertake to accredit secondary schools 
this year. Later, however, the association may 


accredit high schools according to the same edu- 
cational conditions. The accrediting association 
is not limited as to area, but will consider for 
membership junior and senior colleges through- 
out the United States. 
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In addition to Dean Miller the officers of the 
association are Gideon I. Humphreys, vice pres- 
ident, High Point (N. C.) College, and R. E. 
Womack, secretary, Lambuth College, Jackson, 
Tenn. Other members of the executive board 
are H. B. Evans, Bethel College (MeKenzie, 
Tenn.), and Margaret Spencer, Montreat (N. 
C.) College. 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT TO GIVE THE 1942 
KAPPA DELTA PI LECTURE 

THE biennial convocation of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, will be held in San 
Francisco, February 23-25, 1942. Each of the 
122 active chapters and four alumni chapters, 
it is announced, will be represented by one or 
more delegates. 

The annual Kappa Delta Pi lecture will be 
given at the dinner meeting at the Hotel Fair- 
mont, February 24, by Edgar W. Knight, Kenan 
professor of education, University of North 
Carolina, on the subject, “Progress and Educa- 
tional Perspective.” The lecture, enlarged to 
book size, will be published by the Macmillan 
Company as the fourteenth number of the so- 
ciety’s Lectureship Series. The volume will be 
released for sale immediately after the lecture. 
Last year’s lecture, “The New Prometheus,” 
was given by Lyman Bryson, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The dinner meeting will be open to the public. 
Tickets may be obtained from E. I. F. Williams, 
recorder-treasurer of the society, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE Social Science Research Council, in 
carrying out its chief aim, which is “to assist 
in the development of an adequate number of 
well-trained research workers in the field of the 
social sciences,” is offering for the academic 
year, 1942-43, in addition to its post-doctoral 
research-training fellowships, which have been 
awarded annually since 1925, (1) predoctoral 
field fellowships, “open to men and women, 
citizens of the United States and Canada, who 
are candidates for the Ph.D. degree and who 
will have completed prior to the end of the 
academic year, 1941-42, all courses and exami- 
nations for which they are eligible before com- 
pletion of the thesis,” and (2) grants-in-aid of 
research, open to “mature scholars, permanent 
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residents of the United States or Canada, with- 
out reference to age, whose capacity has been 
effectively demonstrated by published work.” 

The predoctoral fellowships are not open to 
persons over 30 years of age or to those who 
will receive the Ph.D. degree “before the ex- 
piration of the period of appointment for which 
application is made.” It is not the aim of the 
council, in making these awards, to assist in the 
completion of Ph.D. dissertations, but “to em- 
phasize the oportunities for obtaining realistic 
bases for the dissertation and subsequent re- 
search.” 

In the case of the post-doctoral fellowships, 
eligible applicants must hold the Ph.D. degree, 
or “its equivalent in training and experience,” or 
be slated to receive the degree before February 
15, 1942, and be, “ordinarily, not over 35 years 
of age.” 

The basic stipend for both the predoctoral 
and the post-doctoral fellowships is $1,800 for 
twelve months. For post-doctoral fellowships, 
$2,500 is allowed for successful applicants who 
are married. Applications for all fellowships 
must be received by February 1, 1942. 

The grants-in-aid will usually not exceed 
$1,000 and will not extend to the publication 
of manuscripts. The closing date for applica- 
tions for grants-in-aid is January 15, 1942. 

Application blanks may be obtained from 
Laura Barrett, Secretary for Fellowships and 
Grants-in-Aid, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


A REPORT ON THE EXAMINATION OF 
TEACHERS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


LovuIsE STRACHAN, director of child health 
education, National Tuberculosis Association 
(1790 Broadway, New York City), through a 
questionnaire sent to affiliated state associations, 
has prepared a report on the present status of 
tuberculin testing and x-ray programs, a copy 
of which has been sent to ScHooL AND Society. 
The survey was made at the request of John 
L. Bracken, member of the 1942 Yearbook Com- 
mission, Department of School Administrators, 
NEA, “for the chapter, The Health of Teachers, 
to be included in the 1942 Yearbook.” 

A few generalizations of the report are as 
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follows: Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Utah have state laws requiring 
health certificates of teachers but, except in the 
case of New Jersey and Oregon, which require 
tubereulin testing of all teachers and an x-ray 
of “positive reactors,” the type of examination 
is not specified. In Connecticut and Washing- 
ton the state department of education requires 
health certificates of teachers and, in the case 
of Washington, the tuberculin test and x-rays 
of “positive reactors.” Tubereulin testing on 
a voluntary basis is available in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. Local require- 
ments ranging from a few counties to the ma- 
jority of school districts include tubereulin test- 
ing or chest x-rays or both in Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. In New York City the 
Bureau of Tuberculosis, New York City Health 
Department, x-rays all new teachers. In Ha- 
waii, although there is a movement afoot to 
have a comprehensive survey made, there is as 
yet no requirement. 

The replies to Miss Strachan’s questionnaire, 
while revealing wide-spread interest in the 
tuberculosis examination of teachers, do not 
lend themselves to summarization in tabular 
form. For the next reports, however, the Sta- 
tistical Service of the association has drawn up 
as a guide to “uniform recording” a sheet of 
suggestions as follows: 


Tubereulin test: (1) total number of all school 
personnel; (2) number tested; (3) number posi- 
tive; (4) number negative; (5) kind and strength 
of tuberculin used; (6) cost of tuberculin and other 


necessary supplies, physicians’ fees and other ex- 
penses. 


X-ray survey: (1) total number of all school 
personnel; (2) total number x-rayed; (3) number 
whose x-rays are negative; (4) number whose x-rays 
are suspicious; (5) number of healed primary 
lesions; (6) number showing reinfection (adult 
type) tuberculosis in the following stages: (a) min- 
imal, (b) moderately advanced, (c) far advanced; 
(d) arrested; (7) kind of x-ray used (celluloid, 
paper, micro-film) ; (8) cost of films and processing, 
physicians’ fees and other expenses. 
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COAL VS. SCHOOLING: A CLASH IN 
PRIORITIES 

AN interesting clash of arguments based on 
defense needs is revealed in a controversy over 
what is, at first glance, not a question of very 
grave importance in the administration of the 
New York City schools. It seems that the 
Board of Education voted to begin the Christ- 
mas vacation on December 22 (a Monday) in- 
stead of December 23, as would be the ease if 
the precedent of earlier years were to be fol- 
lowed. It was then decided to compensate for 


_ the day of schooling thus lost by reopening the 


schools on January 2, which happens to fall 
on Friday, whereas if precedent were followed, 
the schools would not reopen until the following 
Monday. 

A flood of arguments for and against (chiefly 
against) reopening the schools on Friday has 
pretty nearly monopolized the Vox-Populi 
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columns of the city’s newspapers, and editorial 
comment on the controversy has been vigorous 
and voluminous. 

Clearly indicative of the Zeitgeist is the fact 
that both sides make their most earnest and 
urgent appeals on the grounds of defense needs. 
Those favoring the board’s plan point to the 
indubitable fact that education is the nation’s 
first line of defense and argue that missing a 
day of schooling will open a perilous breach in 
this line. Their opponents point to the equally 
indubitable fact that coal is an imperative de- 
fense need (vide the seriousness with which the 
miners’ strikes are regarded) and that the clos- 
ing of the schools for another day will save coal, 
if not enough to build a battleship, at least 
enough to compensate for any educational loss. 

Can it be that the situation, even though local, 
ealls for another fact-finding commission or for 
another priorities board or perhaps for both? 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, Inc., No- 
vember 17, 1941, Walter A. Jessup submitted 
his resignation as chairman. Dr. Jessup be- 
lieved that his new responsibilities as president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
would make it inadvisable for him to retain 
the chairmanship of an organization that the 
corporation had sponsored. His resignation 
was accepted with regret, and Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, who recently retired as Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York and 
president of the University of the State of 
New York, was elected to the chairmanship. 
Dr. Jessup will remain as a trustee of the 
society. 


LaBan Lacy Rice, former head master, Castle 
Heights Military Academy (Lebanon, Tenn.), 
has been named president, Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon. 


Tuomas E. Jones, president, Fisk University 
(Nashville, Tenn.), has been recalled to the 
presidency by the board of directors of the 
university. Dr. Jones had been on leave of ab- 





sence, acting as director of camps established 
by the American Friends Service Committee for 
conscientious objectors to military service. Paul 
J. Furnas, a business man of Philadelphia, sue- 
ceeds Dr. Jones as director of camps. 


GERALD G. SPENCER has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of the State School for Boys 
(Whittier, Calif.) to sueceed William B. Cox, 
who resigned, October 31. 


ANTOINETTE GREENE SMITH and Hutpa M. 
Purpps have been appointed professor of En- 
glish and drama and associate professor of re- 
ligious education, respectively, Schauffler Col- 
lege of Religion and Social Work, Cleveland. 


WILLY PraG_r, well-known German authority 
on engineering, has arrived in the United States 
to accept a professorship of engineering at 
Brown University. Dr. Prager reached this 
country from Istanbul, to which he had fled 
from Germany in 1933, after a journey of 20,- 
000 miles. He had been professor of applied 
mechanics at the University of Istanbul. At 
Brown University, he will give courses in the 
new program of instruction and research in 
applied mechanics in the Graduate School. 
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ALFRED J. SoucHEK has been appointed to 
the violin division of the department of music, 
Georgetown (Ky.) College. 


F. A. FREDENBURGH, director of guidance, 
Hudson (N. Y.), has been named editor of 
The News-Bulletin, quarterly publication of the 
New York State Counselors Association, which 
is now in its third year of publication. Dr. 
Fredenburgh succeeds Ralph D. Fleming, of the 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. 


Hoyt Wars, former assistant in the School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, has been 
appointed manager of the news bureau of the 
university, to sueceed Dyar E. Massey, Jr. 


Epaar M. Hoover, Jr., and Ricuarp U. Rar- 
CLIFF, professor of economics and professor of 
business administration, respectively, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, have been called to Wash- 
ington to aid in the national-defense program. 
Professor Hoover will be principal consultant 
on industrial location; Professor Ratcliff will 
assist Leon Henderson in the formulation of 
policies relating to housing construction. 


Ira QO. Scort, professor of education, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, has been appointed 
by Governor Ratner to succeed the late C. E. 
Rarick as a member of the State Board of 
Education. 


HERMAN L. SHIBLER, principal, Euclid (Ohio) 
Central High School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Birmingham (Mich.), to sue- 
ceed Howard Crull, who has accepted the super- 
intendency at Port Huron, Mich. Mr. Shibler 
will assume his new duties, December 1. 


CHARLES F. AxTMANN, Sr., dean, School of 
Business Administration, Youngstown (Ohio) 
College, has resigned to devote his entire time 
to business. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES EpWARD CHAPMAN, professor of 
history, University of California, suecumbed to 
a heart attack, November 18. Dr. Chapman, 
who was an authority on Hispanic-American 
history, went to the university in 1909 as an 
assistant in history, becoming successively in- 
structor (1910), assistant professor (1915), as- 
sociate professor (1919) and full professor, 
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1927. Dr. Chapman was sixty-one years old 
at the time of his death. 


RicHArD CLARKE Foster, president, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, died, November 19, at the age 
of forty-six years. Dr. Foster, a former prac- 
ticing attorney, had held the presidency of the 
university since 1937. He was also vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern University Conference at 
the time of his death. 


MorHer M. EMMANUEL, who retired in 1930 
as professor of English and philosophy, College 
of New Rochelle (N. Y.), died, November 20, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. 


Lewis FrEEMAN Mort, professor emeritus of 
English, City College (N. Y.), died, November 
20. Dr. Freeman had served as a tutor in En- 
glish at the college (1884-97) and as professor 
and head of the department from 1897 until his 
retirement, 1934. Dr. Freeman, who was an 
authority on Shakespeare, Proveng¢al literature, 
Ernest Renan, Sainte-Beuve and Milton, had 
also served the college (1906-24) as editor of 
the City College Quarterly. He was seventy- 
eight years old at the time of his death. 


Kurt Korrxa, professor of psychology, 
Smith College, succumbed to a heart attack, 
November 22, in his fifty-sixth year. Dr. 
Koffka, who was an authority on the Gestalt 
theory of psychology, had taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wuerzburg (1909-10), the Academy 
(now University) of Frankfort-on-Main (1910- 
11) and the University of Giessen, 1911-27. In 
1924, he came to the United States as visiting 
professor of psychology, Cornell University, 
returning to Germany in 1925. In 1927, he was 
appointed William Allan Neilson professor of 
experimental psychology, Smith College, a post 
that he held until 1932, when he became pro- 
fessor of psychology. 


Gifts, Grants, Bequests 

A TORSION BALANCE, valued at $5,500, has 
been given to the School of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, by the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by J. J. 
Jakosky, dean of the school. The balance will 
be used chiefly in geophysical prospecting for 
petroleum. 


Tue 1941 alumni fund of Hamilton College 
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(Clinton, N. Y.) has reached the amount of 
$26,926, more than tripling the fund raised in 
a similar period last year. The money will be 
used for “numerous improvements to both plant 
and program.” 


In the nine months during which the Ford- 
ham Centenary Fund drive has been actively 
in operation, gifts from alumni and friends of 
Fordham University have totaled more than 
$525,000, according to an announcement re- 
leased this month by the Reverend Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., president of the university. 


Tora assets of $13,444,634 and increases in 


investment income, student income and money 


gifts are shown in the annual report of Henry 
A. Ingraham, treasurer of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. During the year, 1,792 
alumni contributed $30,893 to the alumni fund. 


A airt of $20,000 has been received by Lafay- 
ette College (Easton, Pa.) from an alumnus, 
who wishes to remain anonymous. The money 
is to be used “for any purpose the college ad- 
ministration sees fit.” 


Unper the terms of the will of the late Tim- 
othy Hopkins, one of the original trustees of 
Stanford University, the entire income of his 
estate, estimated at between $500,000 and $1,- 
000,000, became the property of the university, 
when Mr. Hopkins’s widow, Mary Hopkins, 
died, October 15. The will provides that the 
university use the income for the following pur- 
poses: “sixty per cent. to maintain the Hopkins 
Marine Station at Pacific Grove, $4,000 a year 
to aid the Hopkins Railroad Library .. . and 
the residue to support the Hopkins Medical 
Library.” 


THROvuGH the Gotshall Bequest, which was 
established in 1935 by the will of William C. 
Gotshall of New York City for the purpose of 
providing “books to the value of $15,000 to the 
state,” and which provided a fund “of $35,000 
for cataloguing these books and increasing the 
collection with appropriate rarities,” the New 
York State Library has recently acquired a 
rare pictorial history of certain parts of the 
state. The new acquisition will be known as 
the Grider collection and includes nine quarto 
volumes devoted to the Mohawk, Cherry and 
Schoharie valleys, lakes Champlain and George, 
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the Continental Road and the commercial high- 
ways of the state, the invasion of the Mohawk 
and Schoharie valleys by Sir John Johnson in 
1780 and other historical material. 


Other Items of Interest 


Srx of the twelve recipients of the first 
grants-in-aid given by the General Education 
Board of New York are members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Georgia. L. R. Kuhn, 
assistant professor of bacteriology, received a 
grant for the continuation of studies on erypto- 
coccosis; J. W. Nuttyeombe, professor of zool- 
ogy, for completion of a study of the American 
species of the genus catenula; E. P. Odum, in- 
structor in zoology, for the continuation of re- 
search in physiological ecology with the cardio- 
vibrometer; A. J. Waters, instructor in zoology, 
for studies of the physiology of reproduction 
in reptiles; C. L. Worley, assistant professor of 
botany, for investigations in the physiology of 
certain pathogenic fungi, and Edd Winfield 
Parks, associate professor of English, for a 
study of the critical work of Henry Timrod 
and for publication of a definitive edition of 
his essay. 


THE editors of Common Ground, a quarterly 
magazine published by the Common Council for 
American Unity, have announced a literary con- 
test for high-school and college students. Louis 
Adamie, well-known Yugoslav author and editor- 
in-chief of the magazine, says, in making the 
announcement, that “yet to be told is one of the 
greatest stories under the sun—the coming [to] 
and meeting in America of people from all ends 
of the earth.” There are no specifications as to 
the form in which material may be submitted, 
but the MS., whether story, essay, poem or 
sketch, should explore the theme suggested 
above. All students attending public, private 
and parochial high schools and all undergrad- 
uate students of colleges and universities in the 
United States are eligible. A first prize of $50 
will be awarded to each of the authors of the 
winning MSS. in both the high-school and col- 
lege fields. Other prizes will be one-year sub- 
seriptions to the journal. 


PupIis and teachers of the eighth and eleventh 
grades in 18 representative New York State 
school systems were found to be superior to the 
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average for the nation in English expression 
and knowledge of grammar, as the result of a 
survey made by the Division of Secondary Edu- 
eation, State Education Department. Of the 
eighth-grade children tested, 61 per cent. ex- 
ceeded the national average, while 59 per cent. 
of the eleventh-grade pupils tested exceeded the 
national average for pupils of their grade. On 
a standardized test in English for teachers, the 
English teachers in the schools surveyed scored 
an average of 73 as compared to the national 
average of 68; social-studies teachers earned an 
average of 63.9 as compared to the national 
average of 59 for their group; science teachers 
registered 61.9 as compared to the national 
average of 59 for science teachers. However, 
teachers of mathematics scored only 61.1 as com- 
pared to the national average of 63 for mathe- 
matics teachers. 


At the request of Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
Sampey, morale officer, a WPA night school for 
soldiers has been established at Camp Davis, the 
Army’s new balloon-barrage training center in 
North Carolina. Courses range from the three 
R’s to trigonometry. All of the regimental or- 
ganizations (three of them composed of Negro 
troops) as well as the 95th Coast Artillery have 
classes. There are 17 WPA teachers (includ- 
ing 11 Negroes) and 23 volunteer instructors 
from among the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the camp. Roughly, the soldier stu- 
dents are divided into two groups: one learns 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic and gram- 
mar; the other studies algebra, trigonometry, 
Spanish and public speaking. One hundred 
forty-eight members of the 95th Coast Artil- 
lery, who have filed their first papers, are taking 
a course in citizenship. 


Wzuat will doubtless develop into a storehouse 
of Inter-American culture has been begun by the 
Institute of Latin-American Studies, University 
of Texas, in two camera collections of Mexican 
colonial art and music aequired during the past 
summer. To build a foundation, Albert T. 
Luper, violinist and an authority on Latin- 
American music, was sent to Mexico to locate 
and bring back microfilms of that country’s 
colonial church music. Another university pro- 
fessor, Gibson Danes, artist, with Wilbur Seid- 
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ers, photographer, was sent to make kodachrome 
slides—exact color reproductions—of Mexico’s 
art from Aztee designs to the frescoes in the 
new supreme court building in Mexico City. 


Howarp Hanson, director, Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester (N. Y.), an- 
nounees that the series of broadcasts, under the 
sponsorship of the school, to be presented over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System at 4 P. M., 
Tuesdays, will “aim to give as accurate and 
comprehensive a picture of American music 
over the past hundred years as can be accom- 
plished in 22 programs.” 


Wayne University (Detroit) reports that 
Harold Tallman, director of the university’s A 
Capella Choir, has solved the technical problems 
that long have retarded the recording of choral 
music. Professor Tallman has been working on 
methods of recording for more than two years, 
and during the past summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California devised an ar- 
rangement of studio microphones that preserved 
the proper balance of the voices. Proceeds from 
the sales of these new records are to be given 
to Wayne University to further the choir’s 
musical activities. 


_GeorGE WASHINGTON Carver, the distin- 
guished Negro scientist who introduced the 
peanut as a major Southern crop and then 
developed from it 90 by-products of commercial 
value, was the principal speaker on “Freedom’s 
People,” October 19. These broadcasts, as re- 
ported in ScHoou anv Society, October 11, are 
under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of 
Education and a national advisory committee 
of white and Negro leaders in interracial rela- 
tions. 


THE ROTC at Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia) has been expanded from a two- 
to a three-battalion regiment. The expansion 
was recommended by Lieutenant Colonel John 
C. P. Bartholf because of the increased enrol- 
ment at the college, in which the basic course 
in military science is compulsory for the first 
two years. The corps is now the largest in the 
history of the institute, numbering 888, of whom 
126 are enrolled in the advanced course in mili- 
tary science. 
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HUMAN-RELATIONS EDUCATION 

Epvucation in human relations is not a name 
proposed for new courses of study in schools 
and colleges. On the contrary, it is only a group 
heading under which we may bring together for 
discussion and possible coordination and inte- 
gration some important topics or units which 
appear here and there in curricula and which 
are commonly recognized as centered in human 
‘relations. Many of the topies which it seems 
desirable to look at together under some gen- 
eral ueading like “human-relations education” 
deal essentially with social relations. Some of 
them involve so much psychology that it is use- 
ful to call them “psycho-social.” And all as- 
pects of social relations have in the last anal- 
ysis a basis in biological relations. As a promi- 
nent example of human-relations education 
which must include both biological and social 
relations we may mention “family-life educa- 
tion,” which is approved for schools and col- 
leges by many ultraconservative educators who 
cautiously admit that there are some intimate 
human relations which “young people ought to 
know.” 

There are now in many schools and colleges 
courses or units of study which deal more or 
less with human relations under the following 
headings: family-life education, parent educa- 
tion, child development, sex education (syno- 
nym, social-hygiene education), social studies, 
mental hygiene (in social relations and per- 
sonality adjustment), eugenics education and 
health education extended to inelude social 
health. Some of these are not often. used as 
titles of courses, but they serve to designate 
prominent topics or units which involve human 
relations presented under or drawn from the 
fields of health education, sociology, psychology, 
mental hygiene, home economics, human or 
social biology and religious education and from 
orientation courses in the natural and social 
sciences. 

A careful analysis of what is now being 
planned and taught, more or less experimen- 


tally, under the various subjects that give prom- 
inence to aspects of human relations leads to 
the conclusion that the common element or cen- 
tral theme is in the relations of men, women 
and children with family life as the desirable 
culmination of the natural biological and social 
relations of the two sexes. Of course, there are 
other human relations, but since the biological 
family, which is the center of human relations, 
is the basic biological and social unit of human 
society there are few human relations of im- 
portance in general education that are not di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in human-relations 
education as defined above. 

The foregoing suggests that the most promi- 
nent feature of our scattered and uncoordinated 
education concerning human relations is sex 
relations in the broader and not limited (gen- 
ital) meaning of the word “sex.” If this is 
true, why not group human-relations studies 
under a broad program of sex education (social- 
hygiene education), which to the leading edu- 
cators who best know this field comprises all 
educational efforts that concern the relations of 
the sexes? 

There are three answers to this question: The 
first is that these headings would be understood 
and accepted only by those who have given spe- 
cial attention to the broader phase of education 
in relation to the sexes. It is certain that a 
decided majority of educators and parents do 
not understand these terms in spite of long-con- 
tinued attempts to inform them. The second 
answer is that there is such widespread misun- 
derstanding and prejudice concerning the terms 
“sex education” and “social hygiene” that, in 
many regions of the United States, it is not 
wise to use them to designate instruction in 
schools. Many educators once hoped that the 
term “social hygiene” would avoid the popular 
usage of the word “sex” in the limited genital 
sense, but in recent years social hygiene has be- 
come a well-established euphemism for control 
of venereal diseases and therefore has been 
ruined for broader educational use. The third 
answer is that even a broad conception of sex 
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education or social-hygiene education does not 
directly cover all human relations which it is 
desirable to consider under human-relations 
education. For example, education for per- 
sonality and social adjustments to other indi- 
viduals is clearly a phase of human-relations 
education and it is an essential part of educa- 
tion that prepares for marriage and family life, 
but only a far-fetched interpretation would in- 
clude this in a program of sex education. Simi- 
larly, much biology is needed as a foundation 
for sex education, but it should be presented as 
biology with an emphasis on human relations. 
An outline published in The Journal of Social 
Hygiene, December, 1938, indicated the desir- 
ability of mental-hygiene studies that tend to 
give training in personality adjustments as a 
basis for sex-social and family relations. This 
is a field in which we have many scattered hints 
but no clear organization that goes far in help- 
If included as an integral part 
human-relations education, 


ing teachers. 
of programs in 
more progress should be expected. 

It is not evident that the proposed usage otf 
“human-relations education” as a group name 
or heading will interfere with the specific use 
of such course names as “family life,” “parent 
education,” “social hygiene,” if and when they 
are desired in a local situation. A well-rounded 
program of human-relations education in a 
high school or college would include courses or 
units with labels such as “child development,” 
“family life,” “parent education,” “health edu- 
cation,” “human biology,” “psychology,” “so- 
The connection of these with 
deserves 


ciology,” ete. 
human-relations education certainly 
study and discussion. At present, there is much 
overlapping in the contents of courses offered, 
but a more challenging criticism is the fact that 
most high schools and colleges do not offer the 
essentials of education in human relations to 
all or even a majority of their students. 

At present, the desirable qualities for leader- 
ship for a program in human-relations educa- 
tion in several hundred high schools and col- 
leges known to the writer are most often found 
in well-adjusted teachers of health (including 
the health aspects of biology), physical educa- 
tion, home economics, psychology, sociology. 
Some years ago the writer made the same state- 
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ment regarding leadership in the larger sex 
education. 

In conclusion, we should not think of human- 
relations education as a new name for social 
hygiene or sex education. However, in some 
schools and communities it may be used with 
great profit as a convenient substitute for these 
much misunderstood terms. But let us hope 
that human-relations education will develop 
along broad lines into integrated programs 
which will include the essentials of the various 
human relations that ought to be emphasized in 
the training of young people. This is a task 
that requires the cooperation of many edu- 
cators, most of whom have not been active in 
the limited movement for sex education. 

Along the lines indicated in the foregoing, 
some informal discussions in small groups of 
educators and by correspondence were carried 
on during the school year 1940-41. The essen- 
tial points in this paper have been submitted to 
at least forty educational leaders, some of 
whom have long opposed any school instruc- 
tion called sex education, but favor experimen- 
tation in the direction of a broader, integrated 
program. The informal discussions have not 
been connected officially with any organization 
that has special interests in any phases of edu- 
cation concerning sex or other human relations. 
In the present small group of persons who are 
actively interested there are members (but not 
designated representatives) of every important 
national society concerned with education for 
better human relations. This independent group 
is not planning a nucleus for a new educational 
society; but it hopes to contribute some sugges- 
tions for programs which may fit into the spe- 
cial interests of societies that are sponsoring 
health education, family-life education, sex edu- 
cation, ete. This brief outline concerning 
human-relations education is published for the 
purpose of getting from leaders of education 
expressions of opinion, favorable or adverse, on 
(1) the general principle or idea of human-rela- 
tions education as an integrated or coordinated 
program for schools and (2) suggestions as to 
ways and means of developing experimental 
work in planning and testing programs. 

Maovrice A. BIGELOW 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AWARDS, AERA, AND ITS REPORT 
FOR 1941 

THE list of “outstanding researches” herewith 
announced is the fourth report of the Committee 
on Awards, American Educational Research As- 
sociation, and it seems appropriate to review the 
work of the committee with special reference to 
the character of its selections during the four 
years and to offer some observations from its 
"experience. 

The resolution creating the committee in 1937 
charged it with the responsibility of selecting 
annually “one or more outstanding researches 
for such recognition as may seem advisable,” 
but provided only very general instructions for 
its guidance. The number of selections to be 
made in any year was left to the discretion of 
the committee, but the resolution instructed it 
to “restrict the number as much as seems feasible 
in order that the distinction of selection may not 
be minimized.” The only other instruction, 
aside from some specifications of procedure, was 
the fcllowing paragraph: 


The basis of an award shall be the published re- 
port (article, bulletin or monograph) of a scientific 
study or group of closely related scientifie studies. 
A report published under a joint authorship or a 
group of reports of closely related studies by dif- 
ferent authors may be considered. 


The committee has been primarily an adminis- 
trative agent of the AERA. The first step of its 
procedure has been to solicit nominations of 
researches to be considered. The selections an- 
nounced in 1938, 1939 and 1940 were made from 
nominations solicited from the committees pre- 
paring the volumes of the Review of Educational 
Research for 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively. 
These volumes represent a cycle of this journal. 
The awards announced in 1941 were selected 
from nominations solicited from the entire mem- 
bership of the AERA and from the major grad- 
uate departments of education. 

The list of nominations was submitted to a 
large number of cooperating judges with the re- 
quest to rate the researches within their respec- 
tive fields of competence in accordance with in- 
structions prepared by the committee and to 


supplement the letter ratings by such critical 
comments as they cared to make. These critical 
comments were very helpful to the committee, 
and this year an effort was made to obtain one 
or more critical reviews of the more promising 
studies as revealed by a preliminary tabulation 
of the ratings. 

The final phase of the committee procedure 
has been a meeting at which the tabulation of 
ratings and the critical comments were examined. 
No routine procedure has been followed in sum- 
marizing the ratings. Some ratings represented 
the consensus of judgment of a seminar group 
and in other eases the critical comments indicated 
that the rating should be given more than ordi- 
nary weight. The committee has not formally 
adopted any criteria of selection, but in retro- 
spect it seems that it has been guided by the 
general policy that it was wise to avoid the selec- 
tion of any research which seemed to be subject 
to serious faults of procedure or other weak- 
nesses, even though such a policy might result 
in failure to recognize some researches of dis- 
tinetly high merit. 

Over the four-year period of its existence the 
Committee on Awards has given consideration 
to a grand total of nearly two hundred nomina- 
tions from the sources indicated above. On the 
basis of the ratings obtained from cooperating 
judges, supplemented to some extent by judg- 
ments of the members of the committee, a total 
of 19 studies has been selected as “outstanding 
contributions to educational research.” In two 
cases, two closely related studies by the same 
author were recognized as the basis of the award. 
Classified according to the year of the award, 
these researches are: 


1938 


Bayley, Nancy. ‘‘ Mental Growth During the First 
Three Years: A Developmental Study of Sixty- 
one Children by Repeated Tests.’’ Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 14: 1. 92 pp. Worcester: 
Clark University Press, 1933. 

Brenner, Benjamin. ‘‘Effect of Immediate and 
Delayed Praise and Blame upon Learning and 
Reeall.’’ Contributions to Education, No. 620. 


52 pp. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. 
Curti, Merle. 


‘‘The Social Ideas of American 
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Edueators.’’ Report of the Commission of the 
Social Studies, American Historical Association, 
Part X. 613 pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. 

Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances B. ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Fears.’’ Child Development Monographs, 
No. 20. 356 pp. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot.1 ‘‘The Founding of Har- 
vard College.’’ 472 pp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935. 

Morison Samuel Eliot.1 ‘‘Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century.’’ Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1936. 2 vols. 


1939 


Edwards, Newton. ‘‘The Courts and the Public 


Schools.’’ 591 pp. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933. 
Hardy, Martha C., and Carolyn H. Hoefer. 


‘Healthy Growth.’’ 360 pp. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936, 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne.2 ‘‘Appraisal of Experi- 
mental High School Practices.’’ 194 pp. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne.2 ‘‘Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Selected Public Schools.’’ 117 pp. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. 


1940 
Gray, William 8., and Bernice E. Leary. ‘‘ What 
Makes a Book Readable?’’ 358 pp. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Jones, Vernon. ‘‘Character and Citizenship Train- 
ing in the Public School.’’ 404 pp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 

Mort, Paul R. (Director). ‘‘ Federal Support for 
Public Education.’’ 334 pp. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. 

Newman, Horatio H.; Freeman, Frank N.; and 
Holzinger, Karl J. ‘‘Twins: A Study of Hered- 
ity and Environment.’’ 369 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 

Thorndike, Edward L. ‘‘ Psychology of Wants, 
Interests, and Attitudes.’’ 301 pp. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 


1941 


Bell, H. M., ‘‘ Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of 
Conditions and Attitudes of Young People in 


1 These two publications were considered as a 
single research and are so counted in the following 
summary classifications. 

2 These two publications were considered as a 
single research and are so counted in the following 
summary classifications. 
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Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24.’’ 273 
pp. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Edueation, American Youth Commission, 1938. 

Bond, Horace Mann. ‘‘Negro Education in Ala- 
bama: A Study in Cotton and Steel.’’ 326 pp. 
Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, 1939. 

Buswell, Guy T. ‘‘How Adults Read.’’ Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph, No. 45. 158 
pp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

Chism (Chisholm), Leslie L. ‘‘The Economic 
Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools.’’ 
Contributions to Education, No. 669. 169 pp. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936. 

Swift, Fletcher Harper. ‘‘ European Policies of 
Financing Educational Institutions: I. France, 
II. Czechoslovakia, III. Austria, TV. Germany, 
V. England and Wales.’’ University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education, Vol. 8. 971 
pp. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1933-39. 

Thurstone, L. L. ‘‘Primary Mental Abilities.’’ 
Psychometric Monographs, No.1. 121 pp. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 


Since these studies have been selected as “out- 
standing contributions to educational research” 
during the period 1933-39, inclusive, some com- 
ments about them should be of interest. The 
authorship of the studies includes some names 
which are recognized as those of persons of 
established reputation in their respective fields; 
e.g. William S. Gray, Frank N. Freeman and 
Edward L. Thorndike. On the other hand three 
of the awards are doctoral dissertations; viz., 
the studies of Brenner, Bond and Chisholm. Of 
the twenty-four authors, thirteen were members 
of the AERA for the year 1939. 

With reference to institutional or other or- 
ganizational representation the distribution of 
the studies is as follows: 

















University of Chicago ...... 6 
Teachers College, Columbia University .......... 6 
University of California 2 
Clark University 1 
Harvard University 1 
Commissions and Foundations 2.0.0... 3 
Commission of the Social Studies, Amer- 
ican Historical Association 0.0... 1 
American Youth Commission, American 
Council on Education 1 
Elizabeth MeCormick Fund .0.......cccccccssesine 1 


Some of the studies were financed by generous 
subsidies and represent the product of a research 
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staff; for example, the studies by Thorndike, 
Bell and Mort. In other cases, the study repre- 
sents the work of a single person, usually 
financed in part by the author’s institution or 
by a special grant or both; but the statement in 
the preface of one study, Bond’s, makes clear 
that the author received no material financial 
assistance; and the absence of any mention of 
financial assistance in another doctoral disserta- 
tion, Brenner’s, suggests the inference that the 
study was made without such assistance. 

When the studies are considered with refer- 
.ence to the general type of research represented, 
two groups stand out: 

A. Historical method: The studies by Morri- 
son, Curti, Bond, Swift and Edwards.’ 

B. Controlled Experimentation: The studies 
by Brenner, Hardy and Hoefer, Jones and 
Thorndike. 

The other studies represent a variety of re- 
search procedures. “Mental Growth during the 
First Three Years,’ by Bayley, is a longitu- 
dinal study of a group of children. “Children’s 
Fears,” by Jersild and Holmes, involved rec- 
ords, reports and interviews. “Appraisal of 
Experimental High School Practices” and “Ap- 
praisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools,” by Wrightstone, are comparative sur- 
veys characterized by the application of elabo- 
rate evaluation procedures. “What Makes a 
Book Readable,” by Gray and Leary, involved a 
comprehensive and critical survey of the litera- 
ture relating to the problem, an evaluation of 
the techniques proposed for measuring readabil- 
ity and an empirical check of the group of tech- 
niques selected. “Federal Support for Public 
Education,” by Mort, represents an inquiry into 
the educational needs of states and their relative 
ability to support an adequate educational pro- 
gram; a program for federal aid is carefully 
developed. “Youth Tell Their Story,” by Bell, 
is a survey of a carefully planned sample by 
interview techniques. “How Adults Read,” by 
Buswell, involves a study of the reading processes 
of adults and experimentation with reference to 


8 The studies by Edwards and Swift are not typ- 
ical historical studies, but since they are based on 
documentary sources they are so classified here. The 
Swift study contains considerable historical mate- 
rial, and the Edwards study belongs in this cate- 
gory on the basis of the classification prepared by 
Good, Barr and Scates in ‘‘The Methodology of 
Educational Research’’ (p. 270 ff.). 
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how certain factors basic to the reading process 
may be improved. “The Economie Ability of 
the States to Finance Publie Schools,” by Chis- 
holm, is an application of a proposed plan of 
taxation. “Primary Mental Abilities,” by Thur- 
stone, is an elaborate application of factor anal- 
ysis to test-score data. 

In view of the decline of the history of educa- 
tion as a field of instruction in departments of 
education and the emphasis placed upon other 
types of research procedures, it is surprising and 
perhaps significant that five of the nineteen 
studies represent the historical method. No com- 
prehensive classification of the research published 
during the seven-year period, 1932-39, is avail- 
able, but two sources afford some indication of 
the proportion based on the historical method. 
Of the 270 doctoral dissertations accepted by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, from 
1933 through 1936, the latest data which are in- 
cluded in the Register of Doctoral Dissertations, 
Volume I, 1899-1936, only 23, or less than 9 per 
cent., are classified in the index as dealing with 
historical material. The basis for classification 
is broad, or the proportion of researches that are 
primarily historical would be still smaller. The 
classification in the U. S. Office of Education 
lists does not place all studies of historical or 
documentary character under the head of history 
of education but examination of the lists for the 
years 1933-34 through 1937-38 indicates that 
probably not more than 5 or 6 per cent. of all 
studies listed could be placed under historical 
method. Hence it appears that a classification 
which includes less than 10 per cent. of the re- 
search of the period furnished slightly more than 
25 per cent. of the “outstanding contributions.” 
Whether this phenomenon is due to the more 
able research workers being attracted to studies 
involving the historical method or to the oppor- 
tunities which this method offers for outstanding 
studies, this report will not attempt to say. 

The researches receiving awards in 1938, 1939 
and 1940 were selected from those listed in the 
volumes of the Review of Educational Research 
for 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively. These 
volumes cover fifteen areas of research and rep- 
resent a complete cycle of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. If the selections receiving 
awards in 1941 are classified according to the 
areas represented in the cycle, the distribution of 
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the awards is as follows: Mental and Physical 
Development, 1; Psychology of Learning and 
General Methods of Teaching, 1; History of 
Education and Comparative Education, 4; Men- 
tal Hygiene and Adjustment, 1; Educational 
Sociology, 1; The Curriculum, 1; School Organi- 
zation, 1; Special Methods and Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects, 1; Psychology and 
Methods in the High School and College, 3; 
Finance and Business Administration, 2; Psy- 
chological Teste and Their Uses, 3. A broader 
classification would place 6 of the researches in 
the field of Educational Psychology, 3 in Finance, 
5 in History of Education, and 2 in Reading; 
the remaining researches fall into individual 
classifications. 

Probably more significant than these frequen- 
cies, however, is the list of areas from which no 
selections were made, viz., Pupil Personnel, Gui- 
dance and Counseling, Teacher Personnel, The 
School Plant and Equipment, and Educational 
Tests and Their Uses. These facts are perhaps 
suggestive of the general quality of the research 
in the several areas as designated by this cycle 
of the Review of Educational Research. 

The Committee on Awards grew out of a Com- 
mittee on Selection and Evaluation of Research 
Studies in Education, which was created about 
ten years ago to formulate standards that would 
afford a basis for evaluating researches. Al- 
though the need for such a formulation was 
apparent, it became obvious to the former com- 
mittee that a great divergence of opinion existed 
in regard to what constituted excellence in re- 
search, and hence that no formulation of stan- 
dards could be expected to receive genera] ap- 
proval. In recommending the creation of the 
Committee on Awards, it was the thought of the 
former committee that the experience of select- 
ing “outstanding researches” would provide a 
basis for formulating appropriate standards, but 
after four years of experience the Committee on 
Awards is not able to propose standards beyond 
the general criteria implied in the instructions 
prepared for the guidance of the cooperating 
judges. In these instructions the ratings, A, B, 
C and D are defined as follows: 


A. A research of distinction with reference to 
critical scholarship and as a contribution to the 
science of education. The contribution may be 


either findings of significance or the development of 
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techniques which promise to be useful in future 
research, 

B. A research of high but not distinctive merit. 
The principal distinction between A and B ratings 
is in the degree of ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of the investigator. 

C. A research of merit but one that is subject to 
significant limitations such as insufficient data for 
generalization or inadequacy of treatment or inter- 
pretation. 

D. A research not worthy of selection. 

It is to be expected that subjective ratings 
will reflect differences of judgment, but the Com- 
mittee on Awards has been impressed by the 
number of instances in which the ratings of the 
cooperating judges ranged from A (a research 
of distinction with reference to critical scholar- 
ship and as a contribution to the science of edu- 
cation) to D (a research not worthy of selection). 
Probably more significant than the range of rat- 
ings are the instances in which most of the 
ratings were either A or B, but the critical 
comments made by judges assigning lower rat- 
ings and the examination of the studies by the 
committee made it clear that the designation, 
“outstanding contribution to edueational re- 
search,” would not be appropriate. One particu- 
lar ease may be cited. The ratings of a study 
considered this year were as follows: A—14; 
B—9; C—3; D—1. The committee also obtained 
a critical review of this study from a person 
regarded as competent. His rating of D was 
supported by a lengthy citation of faults, many 
of which were serious. Examination of the 
study by the committee resulted in a similar 
evaluation. In other words, here is a case in 
which a study was rated as “a research of dis- 
tinetion with reference to critical scholarship 
and as a contribution to the science of education” 
by 55 per cent. of the cooperating judges and 
as “a research of high but not distinctive merit” 
by an additional 30 per cent. of this group, but 
in the judgment of an expert and of the com- 
mittee, the study, although pretentious and per- 
haps serving a useful purpose, could not be con- 
sidered a research of sufficiently high quality to 
warrant its selection. 

The experience of the Committee on Awards 
suggests the comment that members of the 
AERA and other research workers are, in gen- 
eral, not sensitive to fundamental faults of data 
and of research techniques or that they are prone 
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to make evaluations without a critical examina- 
tion of the data and techniques. On the other 
hand, many appear to be strongly influenced in 
their judgment by what they assume to be the 
practical value of the study or by other qualities 


Research... 
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that are not crucial with reference to the quality 
of the research. 
Watrter S. Monroe 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON AWARDS, 
AERA 





HOW WELL DO COLLEGE SENIORS 
WRITE? 

THE following article is a report by two col- 
lege teachers of education who decided to inves- 
tigate the question of the quality and rate of 
handwriting of seniors in a liberal-arts college. 

In an attempt to ascertain the efficiency with 
which college seniors write, the authors secured 
measures of the quality and rate of the hand- 
writing of their students between September, 
1938, and June, 1940. The combined rate and 
quality test was given, as a rule, by way of 
demonstration of the proper procedure to be 
followed in conducting such exercises in the 
elementary-school classroom. The necessary in- 
structions and preparations that usually obtain 
under such cireumstances were carried through 
where possible. 

The majority of the 79 students participating 
in the experiment received their early training 
in handwriting in New York City schools, which 
considered the aim of such instruction to be the 
development of ability in the pupil to write with 
legibility, ease and speed. Proper spacing, uni- 
form slant and alignment, quality of line and 
letter-formation were listed as the chief char- 
acteristics of good writing, and method proce- 
dure was arranged in the hope of attaining such 
objectives. Correct position and proper grasp 
of the pen were essential points drilled upon 
each day and attention was drawn to movement 
and quality of product. The straight line and 
oval exercises used daily as introductory to 
writing drills were predicated upon the belief 
that writing was gross-muscle movement, the 
fingers merely acting as appendages for proper 
grasp of the pen but beyond that being of no 
particular use in producing the specimen of 
handwriting. Then, as later, ease of writing 
was sought first, then speed and finally legibility. 
While the 79 students in the experiment were 
still in the grades, where handwriting instruction 


is part of the daily program, the city, in the 
schools of which the great majority of them 
learned how to write, adopted a new syllabus. 
The principle aim remained the same. However, 
as a result of the studies that had been carried 
on in the field, many new emphases were recom- 
mended as aids in effecting the stated aim. Care- 
ful diagnosis of penmanship deficiencies, fol- 
lowed by proper drill on those discovered, was 
considered part and parcel of the correct pro- 
cedure. The habit of auto-criticism and a con- 
scious attempt at self-improvement were now to 
be encouraged much more than had previously 
been the ease. Cooperation between teacher and 
pupil and honest, as well as carefully guided, 
evaluation of achievement became an important 
factor in the process. 

The idea that “strongly left-handed” pupils 
should be allowed to write with the left hand and 
that “slightly left-handed” pupils should be 
urged to change was recommended to classroom 
teachers. Freeman had recommended this some 
time before as the better procedure. The fact 
that writing is an activity resulting from the 
coordinated movement of arm, hand and fingers 
necessitated a substitution, in the new syllabus, 
of overeurves and undereurves in place of the 
straight line and oval drills which previously 
had constituted the “general” exercises. Insis- 
tence was still on proper position (“front”), 
and on free sideward movement of the arm in all 
writing situations. These assured, together with 
proper grasp of pen, the pupil was allowed to 
use the fingers in accordance with his inelina- 
tion. Stress was placed on the fact that children 
differed as widely in performing the act of writ- 
ing as in other forms of learning. 

Keeping before us the above, it might well be 
added that the 79 students acting as subjects in 
the experiment were preparing themselves to 
enter the teaching profession. Many were at 
the time doing practice-teaching as part of their 
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preservice training. They had seen and prac- 
ticed the forms of the letters as indicated in the 
city syllabus as the proper types to be presented 
to the child, and the majority, in all probability, 
had attempted to remedy any incorrect forms 
that had become habitual with them. The reason 
for such an assumption is that these students 
realized that an important element in the test 
for license to teach in the grades would be ac- 
ceptable competence in handwriting. 

Freeman and Dougherty! assume that those 
who intend to enter commercial fields in business 
and clerical positions when their schooling has 
ended should possess a certain amount of expert- 
ness in speed and quality of handwriting. Most 
persons will agree with this contention even in 
these days of the much used and much abused 
typewriter. If such is the case, then it must 
follow that one who is to teach by example as 
well as by precept should be skilled in the art 
of handwriting if only for the purpose of demon- 
strating the forms and processes in which the 
instruction is to be given. The 79 students who 
served as subjects in this experiment were pre- 
paring to teach and part of their preservice 
equipment had to do with directing learning in 
the motor skill of handwriting. Each was 
anxious to participate in the test in order to 
learn how well, how rapidly and how easily she 
wrote. 

The students participating in the experiment 
had learned the proper procedure for the admin- 
istration of tests in handwriting. They were 
aware of the manner in which each specimen is 
seored and how the subjectivity, which is bound 
to enter into the score where quality scales are 
used, can be reduced to a minimum. They were 
advised that a score for quality and another for 
rate were given to each specimen. They knew 
that emphasis on rate might lower the quality; 
they knew also that emphasis on quality might 
reduce the rate. In securing the specimens 
graded for quality and rate in this experiment, 
standardized directions were used—the directions 
that had earlier been used by the authors of the 
seale? which was to be employed in evaluating 
the specimens of handwriting. 

1F¥. N. Freeman and M. L. Dougherty, ‘‘ How 
- eam Handwriting,’’ p. 2. Houghton Mifflin, 


2 Clyde C. Lister and Garry C. Myers, The New 
York City Penmanship Scale. 
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The meticulous care which some authors attach 
to position at the desk in writing could not be 
provided, since students were seated at chairs of 
the type found in the college classroom where 
this experiment was conducted. These chairs are 
of the movable, “one-armed” variety, and with- 
out any provision for sinistro-dextrous writers. 
This, while it is the normal situation that college 
students usually meet in taking notes during lec- 
ture, might militate somewhat against both rate 
and quality of handwriting when the grades in 
each depended upon comparison with a scale, the 
specimens of which were the product of effort 
under “ideal” conditions. 

Some may consider this sufficient reason for 
hesitating to accept the results about to be 
offered as valid. The authors are not inclined 
toward such an interpretation. They feel that 
students do practically all of their in-course 
writing in just such situations and since such 
has been the custom for four years of college 
work, their handwriting as seniors should be 
revealing when it is scored by the scale which 
was official in the system in which they were 
trained to write. It has been said that as the 
speed which one acquires in taking notes in- 
creases, the legibility of the writing decreases. 
It is similarly a commonplace that only the 
writer can understand a college student’s notes 
taken in class. What then should we expect to 
find in examining the specimen of writing of a 
college senior? 


Scorinc TECHNIQUE 


The speed with which each wrote was esti- 
mated quickly, since it consisted merely in count- 
ing the number of letters per minute written. 
The quality marks attached to each specimen 


involved somewhat detailed analysis. The in- 
strument used was the New York Penmanship 
Seale (Lister and Myers), a diagnostic scale 
used for the measurement of form, spacing and 
movement. Each specimen was placed opposite 
the specimen on the scale which the authors felt 
most resembled it and the quality mark placed 
on the back of the paper. When the 79 speci- 
mens had been treated in this manner, the process 
was repeated a second and third time. This 
manner of procedure reduced to a minimum the 
possibility of the second or third mark being 
remembered and being influenced by the first. 
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When the scoring had been completed the back 
of each specimen contained 9 marks, 3 for form, 
3 for spacing and 3 for movement. Although 
the examiners had used the scale on numerous 
occasions down the years, the marks, though 
alike in many instances, did not always coincide. 
There were not, however, any wide divergences. 
Any who have used this or similar quality scales 
frequently will recognize this as typical in such 
studies. The average was computed where neces- 
sary, and this mark was used in the statistics 
that follow. For purposes of correlating speed 
and quality, the average of the three quality 
marks (form, spacing, movement) was used in 
each case. 


THe Finpinas—CENTRAL TENDENCY 
AND SCATTER 


The findings of the study, so far as central 
tendency and scatter are concerned, are shown 
in Table I for each of the college semesters 
employed. 
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lower quartile points are presented. These were 
used because they are the ones generally in use 
by teachers. Noting each in order, what do we 
gather? 

The standards to be attained before discon- 
tinuance of penmanship training are listed 
above. That we might institute comparisons 
with the average 8B pupils we likewise list the 
norms for this group as follows: rate, 90 letters 
per minute; form, 65; movement, 67; spac- 
ing, 69. 

In the first group (9/38-2/39) the rate of 
writing is well above the average for 8B, in 
fact it exceeds Freeman’s figure of 100 letters 
per minute for high-school students. The 
median for form is 75, which is well above the 
average for 8B. The same is true with regard 
to spacing and movement. Of this group, it 
may be said that the average student has at least 
not lost some of her skill acquired during hand- 
writing instruction. 

The second group (2/39-6/39) maintains the 











TABLE I 
Term of seniors Rate Form Spacing Movement 
9/38-2/39 Q3 = 131.0 Q3 = 84.0 Q3 = 84.0 Q3 = 82.3 
(18 cases) M =118.0 M =75. M =75.0 . M =77.23 
1=108.3 1=51.25 Ql = 66.0 Qi = 70.86 
= 75—138.5 nge = 40-95 R =50-90 R =50-85 
2/39-6/39 Q3 = 123.8 Q3 = 80.0 Q3 = 82.0 Q3 = 79.2 
(18 cases) M =114.0 M =71.0 M =73.8 M =71.0 
- = 103.8 1=57.5 1=68.1 Q1 = 62.0 
= 76.5-153.5 nge = 45-90 R =40-90 R =40-90 
9/39-2/40 Q3 = 136.6 Q3 = 71. ; Q3 = 70.6 Q3 = 70.0 
(22 cases) M =127.5 = 61.6 M =66.5 = 63. 
1=111.67 1=52.5 Q1 = 63.75 1 = 60.33 
= 97-148.0 = 45-80 = 35 R =40-90=50 = 45-80 = 35 
2/40-6/40 Q3 = 131.5 Q3 = 66.875 a 68.393 Q3 = 68.75 
(21 cases) M =121.0 M =56.875 = 65.357 M =61.25 
Q1 = 103.75 Q1 = 60.3125 O1 = §8.125 Q1 = 51.25 
R =90-150 R =40-77.5 = 42.5-75 R =37.5-72.5 





When one is mindful of the fact that the grade 
standards, on the scale used, for the close of the 
sixth year of elementary school are form, 57; 
spacing, 70; rate, 71 letters per minute and 
movement, 56, and that handwriting as a subject 
of instruction in the city where most of these col- 
lege seniors learned to write ceases for those 
pupils who have attained these standards, the 
preceding statistical picture of the achievement 
of seniors in Hunter College becomes provoca- 
tive. 

As will be noted from the statistical picture 
of the four senior groups used in the experiment, 
the total range, the median and the upper and 





average superiority over the norms listed on the 
scale for 8B pupils, while the third group 
(9/39-2/40) attains but 7B norm in form, 
although it exceeds in rate. This group, ap- 
proaches the 8A median in spacing and is 
slightly above the 7B standard for movement. 

The most recent group measured (2/40-6/40) 
surpasses the 8B norm for rate, attains the 6B 
norm for form, the 7B in spacing and approxi- 
mates the 7B standard for movement. 

By way of summary it may be stated that the 
average rate of 120.2 letters per minute scored 
by the 79 seniors participating in this experi- 
ment is well beyond the norm for elementary 
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as well as for high-school pupils. Such an im- 
provement in speed is to be expected. The aver- 
age reached in form by the 79 students is 63.8, 
which is slightly lower than the norm for 8B 
pupils. In spacing the average, 69.1, is approxi- 
mately the same as the 8B standards, while that 
of 63.4 for movement is below the 8A. standard 
of 65. 

In seeking to arrive at some kind of general- 
merit mark, the writers added the scores attained 
by each member in form, spacing and movement, 
computing the average for each ease. If the 
seale followed the same procedure with similar 
intent, the norm for such a quality would become 
67 for 8B pupils. This would be .75 higher than 
the average reached by the students in the experi- 
ment here treated. 


CORRELATIONS REVEALED 


Turning finally to the picture of the correla- 
tions among constituent elements yielded by this 
experiment, the coefficients with their probable 
errors are revealed in Table IT. 











TABLE II 
¥. P.E.r 
Movement and spacing .. 498 .057 
Form and movement ...... .54 .053 
Form and spacing ........ .504 .056 
Rate and quality ......... .364 .065 





Such figures indicate that, with the possible 
exception of the correlation found to exist be- 
tween rate and quality, there is a marked ten- 
dency for the other paired traits to run along 
together. 

Wiuuiam G. WIxtTep 

Puiuirp R. V. CuroE 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York CIty 


——— L/; I, 


Developmental 
Mac- 





and Eva Bonn. 


Bonn, Guy L., 
Pp. xi+ 363. 


Reading in High School. 


millan. 1941. $2.00. 
a primarily for teachers and teachers-in-train- 
ing, this book has grown out of a study of questions 
<ed by high-school teachers in various parts of the 
United States concerning problems that they have 
faced in teaching reading. The more useful reading 
skills and techniques are discussed; and specific, 
practical procedures are given by which these skills 


and techniques may be developed. 
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CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the Courts, 

1936-40—Recent Judicial Decisions Regarding 
Higher Education in the United States. Pp. 
xiv+126. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1941. 
A continuation of the study published in 1936 under 
the same title. Edward C. Elliott, president, Pur- 
due University, who was joint author with Dr. Cham- 
bers of the latter volume, supplies a Foreword. 


CRAWFORD, C. C. (prepared by). Hemisphere 
Solidarity—A Teacher’s Guide on Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations with Special Reference to Latin 
America (for Senior High Schools). Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
13. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. v+23. Il- 
lustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1941. 15¢. 
Designed for use as a teacher’s guide in helping high- 
school pupils to know and to understand better our 
Latin-American neighbors, to appreciate their con- 
tributions to total hemisphere welfare and to think 
through some of the vital problems affecting mutual 
cooperation among the nations concerned. The 
pamphlet may be used as a possible basis for intro- 
ducing and further developing a unit of study in the 
— school in this crucial aspect of international 
ationships. 
e 


Hurp, ARCHER WILLIS. Study Guide and Tezt- 
book in Technique of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Pp. ii+134. Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 1941. 
$1.85. 
This is a 
Guide and Textbook in Educational Psycholo OBy.’ 
is intended to exemplify the principles developed S 
his treatment of ucational psychology by using, 
for example, a unit-problem-project organization and 
aiming “to form the habit of treating all ipa 
situations as problems for each teacher to solve. . 

e 

KILGoRE, WILLIAM ARLOW. Identification of Abil- 
ity to Apply Principles of Physics. Pp. 34. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 1941. $1.60. 

This Ph.D. dissertation presents a test designed to 
measure the ability to recall and apply principles of 
physics in everyday, out-of-school situations. 


companion book to the author’s ee 


e 
Radio Bibliography. Pp. iii+22. The Federal 

Radio Education Committee with the cooperation 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 1941. 
An annotated bibliography organized under the fol- 
lowing sections: Careers in Radio; Broadcasting 
Techniques and Script Writin ng Education : General ; 
Education: School Use of dio; Radio Sources ; 
Scripts, Books and Plays; Technical Aspects of 
Radio; Television; Educational Recordings and 
Equipment; Ultra-High Frequency and Frequency 
Modulation. 

& 


Ronect, Marcen A. ‘‘Fortissimi Sunt Belgae’’— 
The Heroism of the Belgian Army of 1940. Pp. 
24. Illustrated. Belgian Information Center, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1941. 

* 

Witson, Howarp FE. (and others). ‘‘Teaching 
the Civil Liberties: A Source Unit.’’ Bulletin 
No. 16, National Council for the Social Studies. 


Pp. 40. NEA. 1941. 30¢. 
. 
Year Book, 1941, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Pp. xii+210. Illustrated. 


Published by the endowment, 700 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington. 




















SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Among the Magazines 


"School and Society, one of the best known educational publications in this coun- 
try, is published for the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., by The 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This journal has made a fine contribution 
to educational thinking through the years. The magazine usually features one or 
two long articles which are followed by material dealing with ‘Events,’ ‘Notes and 
News,” ‘Shorter Papers,’ ‘Books,’ ‘Correspondence,’ ‘Research,’ and ‘Latest Publica- 
tions Received.’ 


“Two of the departments of the magazine are perhaps unique. Certainly they 
have effectually met distinctive needs of readers. The department of ‘Events’ keeps 
people informed as to current important happenings in education, while ‘Notes and 
News’ features personal items regarding appointments, elections, resignations, retire- 
ments, deaths, awards and honors, and coming events. 


““A third department of special interest is that of ‘Shorter Papers.’ It is in this 
section that controversies are waged between readers of somewhat divergent points 
of view. This department is especially alive and stimulating. One suspects that 
the challenging nature of controversy now found here is due to the leadership of 

. the present editor, who never runs away from a fight. The tone of the 
magazine may be called conservative. Certainly it is not radical. The give and 
take of controversy makes this journal interesting regardless of the complexion of 
one’s opinion.”—Samuel Everett, Northwestern University, Educational Method, 
May, 1941, p. 391. . ‘ 


“All 3 of the digest magazines chose more articles from School and Society than 
from any other publication. This rank may be attributed, in part, to the fact that 
School and Society is the only weekly publication on the list and appears 5 times as 
often as any of the other educational magazines. . . . The practice of the editor of 
School and Society of publishing short articles which lend themselves to compact 
digests may account, in part, for the inclusion of so great a number of selections 
from this magazine. Another consideration appears pertinent. School and Society 
has only a few leading articles in each issue. It may be significant that those have 
so often been thought important enough to digest.”——-William D. Wilkins and Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, Jr., The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1940, p. 105. 


“Education has the name of being a dull, dismal subject, though it is ‘:cessantly 
concerned with youth, which is, in the fine phrase of Pericles, the spring of the world. 
Its exponents are full of its jargon and have not reached the last triumph of writing, 
which is simplicity. American work is usually too widely documented to be bright. 
So welcome as exceptions to this heaviness are the October numbers of School Life, 
which comes from the U. S. Office of Education (monthly except August and Sep- 
tember, 1 dollar a year), and School and Society, which is run by the Society for the 
Advancement of Education (15 cents a copy). Both have a direct touch with the 
busy world scarcely possible in Great Britain. . . .”—-Nature (London), February 
22, 1941, p. 235. 























